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PREACHING AND WORSHIP 

FREDERIC PALMER 

Harvard University 

It is not with the details of homiletics that this paper 
will occupy itself — how to write a sermon or how to be- 
have in church. These profitable lessons it will dismiss 
to the class-room or the Sunday School, and will then 
hold itself free to expand in joyous exaltation of the 
magnitude and dignity of the training requisite for the 
fit discharge of the highest duties of the ministry. Every 
ability which one brings to it may help — those of the 
carpenter and the goldsmith, of him that smootheth 
with the hammer and him that smiteth the anvil. But 
all powers and all training will adjust themselves to its 
main purpose, the curve of which is determined by its 
two foci — for every great process is not circular but 
elliptical — the foci of preaching and worship. Around 
these the details of a theological curriculum will revolve. 
The Pentateuch and the Synoptic Problem, the Nicene 
Council and the Social Settlement House, the Anselmic 
theory of the Atonement and the Malthusian theory of 
population, all will have in view their ultimate end of 
preaching and worship, and all will come bringing their 
gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

"The Country Parson," says George Herbert, "preach- 
eth constantly; the pulpit is his joy and his throne. . . . 
As soon as he awakes on Sunday morning he presently 
falls to work, and seems to himself so as a market-man is 
when the market-day comes, or a shop-keeper when 
customers use to come in." This constant preoccupation 
with preaching as his great business and the eager anti- 
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cipation of it as a joyous opportunity, give the preacher 
a sense of the precious frequency of great occasions, 
when his hand is on the lever of life and his words have 
weight. Every such opportunity one who loves power 
will prize. In contrast with this, other holds of a min- 
ister upon his people show their meagreness. Social 
entertainments, musical services, political addresses, 
parish visiting even, offer the minister an immediate 
grasp, which must often be seized in order to get any 
grasp at all. But its immediacy is its value and its dan- 
ger. These occupations, persisted in, dry up the springs 
of the minister's deepest helpfulness. Activities take 
with him the place of thought, and indiscriminate kindli- 
ness of spiritual leadership. His devotion to kinder- 
garten methods with his people blocks development for 
them also. They lose first appetite and then capability 
for growth; and if he awakes to the harm he has done, he 
discovers that the apostles were wise when they declared 
that it was not meet to leave the word of God and serve 
tables. He echoes regretfully St. Paul's lament, "I 
have fed you with milk and not with meat, for hitherto 
ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able." 
A diet exclusively of milk results in softening of the bones. 
"Every one that useth milk is unskilful in the word of 
righteousness, for he is a babe. But strong meat be- 
longeth unto them that are of full age." The old proverb 
is true — "A house-going parson maketh a church-going 
people"; but though by frequent visits he may bring 
his people to church, he cannot keep them there unless 
he has something to give them after they get there. It 
is pathetic to see the search for spiritual nutriment which 
goes on all over the land. There are devout persons who 
wander from church to church and from one denomination 
to another, not because they are in religion light of love 
or whimsical of spiritual appetite, but precisely the 
opposite — because they cannot find plain food for their 
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souls. They ask bread, and are given a stone. It is 
little wonder that they soon come to swell the number of 
those good people outside the churches who constitute for 
many inside so puzzling a problem. 

There is a common newspaper-fostered impression that 
people in modern times object to doctrinal preaching. 
This is, I am convinced, a complete misapprehension. 
They are, it is true, no longer interested in the kind of 
doctrinal preaching common in the days of our fathers. 
Doctrine whose necessity to conduct is not apparent 
they are inclined to disregard. An unorthodox believer 
of today does not reject the Nicene theology; he simply 
has no interest in it. But where theology can show itself 
fruitful, men welcome it eagerly. This is especially the 
case with the basic doctrines of God, Christ, and immor- 
tality. Wherever men meet for unrestricted talk — at the 
club, in the steamer's smoking-room, in the country 
store — the conversation is likely to turn in half an hour 
to some aspect of these great subjects; not indeed to 
these in technical form or as parts of a doctrinal system, 
but to some practical problem which has its roots in them. 
In case of the first the emphasis has changed. There 
are now comparatively few discussions as to whether 
there is a God. That is taken for granted. The question 
is not whether, but what? What sort of a Being is it 
that you God-believers set forth? And it is very apt to be 
the case that God is brought before His own judgment 
bar; that is, the reality of the type of God set forth is 
tested by its consonance with what approves itself as the 
Divine character. God must meet His own standards. 
"Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?" Is 
there a heart behind the power which is unquestionably 
behind the world? Is there a cosmic conscience? Does 
the Infinite exclude the finite; that is, is the Divine of a 
different pattern from the human, so that the human is 
the non-Divine? or must God be, even if more, at least as 
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much as the ideal man? Does the universal include 
the particular, so that God notes the sparrow's fall, or 
am I hidden from His view in the crowd of things and 
men? It is such questions as these that men are, often 
unconsciously, often shamefacedly, always eagerly asking. 
Especially at the present time do these questions press, 
when faith in the promises of the Bible is overthrown by 
the war-pictures in newspapers and magazines. What a 
mockery the childishly confident assertions seem ! " They 
that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing. The 
righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and delivereth them 
out of all their troubles. He keepeth all their bones; not 
one of them is broken; and none of them that trust in 
Him shall be desolate. The upright shall not be ashamed 
in the evil time, and in the days of famine they shall be 
satisfied. A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not come nigh 
thee." Have these words today any meaning? that is 
men's fierce and bitter demand; and in spite of the idea 
that in the face of this crisis theology is helpless, it is only 
theology, that is, the knowledge of God, that can give an 
answer. 

Or again, the doctrine of mediation — how largely 
that has defeated its own comforting purpose! Instead 
of interpreting God and clearing the way to Him, it 
has blackened His character into repulsiveness and 
blocked up the way. The necessity of a mediator as 
the pacifier of an angry God, who is to be appeased 
only by blood, the transfer of moral responsibility and 
its results from guilty to innocent, salvation as a forensic 
transaction rather than a state of character, and con- 
ditioned upon a belief in such a transaction — these 
caricatures of reality have shut up that approach to the 
Heavenly Father which the doctrine of mediation should 
have opened. How deeply men need to be prevented 
from throwing it away and religion with it, as many of 
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them do on account of this misunderstanding; need to 
have exhibited to them the precious reality underlying 
every one of these misrepresented steps! Jesus, the 
Mediator, as the ultimate medium of communication 
with God, blood as the historic symbol of life offered with 
pain, vicariousness, the precious involvement of the 
loving guiltless with the loved guilty, salvation as the 
inevitable result of like to like — these are significant and 
needful keys through which daily life opens up Christ- 
ianity and Christianity opens up daily life. Through 
them a distant and hostile Deity is changed into a 
welcome and trusted friend. And for such change 
men, though they do not know it, are thirsting. 

"How would our souls stand up, O Lord, 
Erect and strong and free, 
If we but knew the ample hoard 
Of wealth we have in Thee! 

"We do not need to sway Thy mood, 
Nor beg of Thee to hear. 
Ere our own mind has understood, 
Expectant is Thine ear." 

But perhaps there is no subject on which doctrinal 
preaching is more welcomed than in regard to conditions 
after death. It is pitiable to see men running to learned 
theologians, to ministers with little learning, to trance- 
mediums, astrologers, to any and every body who may 
choose to set up a claim to know, in the endeavor to 
get a trustworthy peep behind the curtain of the future. 
Is there a life after death? Is knowledge of it possible? 
How is it related to this life? Does the eschatology set 
forth in the Bible depict it? Does science recognize or 
even permit it? What part in it does happiness or misery 
play? and are these retributory or arbitrary or inevitable? 
One might suppose that these questions would have 
little insistence until the pressure of advancing age 
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emphasized the necessity of an immediate answer. 
Yet the old are generally no more urgent for an answer 
than they are desirous of dying, and it is the young, 
eager for life and for all that it means, who are the 
more feverishly intent on peering into the future. It is 
they who from the midst of their tennis and their love- 
making, insistently but for the most part dumbly, beg, 
"Tell us what you know about this, not what your creed 
says. Yet how can any knowledge here be possible!" 

I am sure we underestimate this deep, mainly uncon- 
scious, demand for doctrinal preaching. Where there is 
any one who can meet it, ten men of all kinds will take 
hold of the skirt of such a Jew and eagerly exclaim, 
"We will go with you, for we have heard that God is 
with you." Preachers are apt to have a not suffi- 
ciently high estimate of the capacity of their people, 
but to put them off with practical directions or, worse 
still, the canned declarations of an institution or a creed. 
In their desire to avoid what is supposed to be the 
common danger of preaching over people's heads, they 
too often preach under their feet. One might almost 
say that the whole homiletic law is summed up in this — 
Be real. Preach nothing you have not yourself under- 
stood and which has not had value for you. Men will 
pardon the preacher simplicity, heaviness, even sensa- 
tionalism, even learning, if his words convey the im- 
pression, "We speak that we do know and testify that 
we have seen." 

How to secure preachers of such power and attraction 
is the problem for every church. The endeavor is some- 
times made to solve it by having a class of specialists, 
who shall devote themselves to preaching, like the 
preaching Orders in the Roman Catholic Church. I 
cannot speak from personal knowledge of the success 
of the Roman Catholic experiment, and I do not know 
of any similar class among Protestant ministers. Re- 
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vivalists have a different function; for they aim not at 
the whole field of spiritual edification but at one part 
of it only. Here and there a minister will announce 
that he does not propose to make parish calls but will 
devote himself to his sermons. When a young man 
does this, it is almost always fatal to his success. For, 
costly of time as parish calling is, it is essential in order 
to give the minister the knowledge of men in general 
and of the particular people whom he serves. He needs 
to feel continually the pulse of humanity. It is for this 
reason that professors in colleges and seminaries are 
rarely good preachers, unless they have previously held 
parishes. Their trajectory is apt to be adjusted to the 
scholastic mind. Their sermons need more carpenters 
and washerwomen in them. 

I doubt whether making preachers specialists will give 
wide effectiveness to preaching. Yet this is not saying 
that it may not be wise for a minister to lay his main 
emphasis upon it. He may well take St. Paul's estimate 
of the relative importance of the several functions of 
the ministry: "First apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers; after that" — how unexpected that so 
marvellous a gift should come so low in his list! — "after 
that, miracles; then gifts of healings, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongues." In his earnest coveting of the 
best gifts a minister may rightly desire to be a teacher 
and prophet. But he will do well to follow again St. 
Paul's directions and devote himself to the line of his 
special ability, whatever that may be; he that teacheth, 
let him wait on his teaching, or he that exhorteth on 
exhortation; he that ruleth, with diligence. This course 
is the most economical for the parish as well as for the 
minister. If the Sunday sermons are the glowing points 
of the week, it is unwise for the parish to nag the minister 
because they do not see him often in their houses. If 
he is a genius in managing the Sunday School and the 
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Boys' Club and is a radiating centre of good fellowship 
for the community, the parish must not complain if he 
has little to give them on Sunday. Instead of demanding 
of him to be a preacher, a pastor, an executive, a financier, 
a musician, an intelligence office, all in one, the parish 
would get better service if they would help him do that 
which he can do best, and not worry him or themselves 
because it is not something different. 

It is sometimes supposed, not only by those who are 
not members of the Episcopal Church but by those 
who are, that that Church lays little emphasis on preach- 
ing. Yet in the Prayer Book preaching is continually 
placed on a level in importance with the administration 
of the sacraments. The Bishop asks the one who is 
being ordained priest, "Are you determined, out of the 
Scriptures, to instruct the people committed to your 
charge?" "Will you give your faithful diligence al- 
ways so to minister the doctrine and sacraments and the 
discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded?" 
And when the candidate has given assurances, the Bishop 
says, "Take thou authority to preach the word of 
God and to minister the holy sacraments in the congrega- 
tion." In the Litany are the prayers, "That it may 
please Thee to illuminate all Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons with true knowledge and understanding of 
Thy word, and that both by their preaching and living 
they may set it forth and show it accordingly." "That 
it may please Thee to give to all Thy people increase of 
grace to hear meekly Thy word." At the consecration 
of a church the prayer is offered, "Grant, O Lord, that 
by Thine holy word which shall be read and preached 
in this place, and by Thy Holy Spirit grafting it in- 
wardly in the heart, the hearers thereof may both per- 
ceive and know what things they ought to do, and may 
have power and strength to fulfil the same." A rubric 
requires that there shall be a sermon every time the 
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Communion is celebrated: "Then shall" — not "may" 
but "shall" — "follow the sermon"; a rubric which is 
habitually disregarded, even by those who pride them- 
selves on observing all the rubrics. 

As we trace back, on the one hand, the service of 
preaching and prayer to the Jewish Synagogue, and, 
on the other hand, ceremonial worship to the Temple, 
we find the Ecclesiast comparing them and emphasizing 
the superior worth of that in which preaching bears a 
part: "Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God, and be more ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of 
fools." 1 In the opinion of the Psalmist the apprehension 
of God's thought is the most important avenue to the 
understanding of Him: "Thou has magnified Thy word 
above all Thy name." 2 It is interesting in this connection 
to note that the opinion of some modern writers is dif- 
ferent. The Tracts For The Times says: "We would 
not be thought entirely to depreciate preaching as a 
means of doing good. It may be necessary in a weak 
and languishing state; but it is an instrument which 
Scripture, to say the least, has never recommended." 
And Paley, in his lectures to theological students, says: 
"As to preaching, if your situation requires a sermon 
every Sunday, make one and steal five." 3 

The depreciation of preaching came as an inevitable 
reaction from the excessive importance it had obtained 
among the Protestant churches after the Reformation, 
and especially among the Puritans, just as this was a 
reaction from the excessive development of ceremonial in 
the Roman Catholic Church. And yet that there is no 
necessary opposition between elaborate ceremonial and 
earnest preaching is shown in the missions of the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal Churches. An "either, or" is 
always an unfortunate antithesis, because it finds little 

1 Eccles. 5, 1. 2 Ps. 138, 2. 

3 Both quoted in Directorium Pastorale, J. H. Blunt; pp. 99, 122. 
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place in life. When we are presented with two oppo- 
sites and the demand "Which?" is made upon us, we 
generally and wisely reply "Both"; and both then gener- 
ally approach within our grasp in greater or less degree. 
This is wise, because, as I have said, all the great thought- 
guided processes of life are not circular but elliptical. 
So here we find preaching calling to its brother-focus of 
worship. As the former appeals mainly to the intelli- 
gence, so the latter appeals mainly to feeling, and both 
are necessary to bring the human soul in its fulness 
before God. That this is being more widely recognized 
today than heretofore is shown by the growth of ritual 
in worship among those who, like the Congregationalists 
and the Quakers, have hitherto been most opposed to it. 
It is true that these have always had their special cere- 
monial, though it has been different from that of the 
historic churches; for to insist on a black coat and a 
voluntary prayer or a brown coat and a silent prayer, 
is as truly ritualistic as to require a surplice and a Prayer 
Book. Yet all the churches are now tending to adopt 
such forms of worship as bowing or kneeling in prayer, 
responsive readings, "Amens" or other participation 
by the congregation, the use of the Lord's Prayer and of 
chants in common, which until recently were confined 
to the so-called liturgical churches. The increased use 
of music and of flowers and other adornments of the 
houses of worship points to the need that is felt of kindling 
emotion in Divine service, of calling upon not only the 
soul but all that is within us to bless God's holy name. 

Another cause of this tendency towards development 
of ritual is in the growing recognition of the corporate 
nature of religion and therefore of that worship which is 
its expression and its aid. Society in ancient and 
mediaeval times was based on the idea of corporate rela- 
tionship. The family, the tribe, the class, the State, were 
the dominant factors, while the individual had small 
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consideration and few rights. In the Renaissance the 
individual asserted his right to himself, and the up- 
heavals which have since taken place in social institu- 
tions have been largely owing to efforts for the greater 
recognition of the individual. This is noticeable in 
religion. Before the Renaissance the fundamental re- 
lation of the soul to God was determined — so it was 
generally held — by membership in a church, while 
worship consisted in being present at acts of ritual. 
With the coming of the Reformation religion was ad- 
justed more immediately to an individual basis. With 
Luther it emphasized the pronouns of the Bible: "Thou 
art my God"; "I will save thee." Personal religion, 
as it was called, pressed upon every one its imperative 
demand, "Are you a Christian?" and the answer to this 
must rest on conscious experience in feeling or will. 
With the last half -century, however, the world has been 
becoming more fully aware of corporate relationships. 
Science has been, unconsciously to itself, revealing the 
significance of the doctrine of election — that the chief 
conditions of life are not chosen but imposed. In the 
domain of mind it has been directing its research largely 
to those regions which are beyond the control of the will. 
The business of the modern world is carried on less by 
individuals acting independently and more by combina- 
tions, syndicates, institutions. So Protestantism has 
been awaking to the fact that man's relation to his 
fellow-man and to God is more than chosen and conscious; 
it is organic; and this type of religion therefore has been 
appealing through agencies other than the intellect and 
the will. Man and God are both found to be greater 
and more complexly related than had been supposed; 
and the soul, in its new realization of the Infinite, 
exclaims afresh with the Psalmist, "O Lord, Thou hast 
searched me and known me! Thou knowest my down- 
sitting and mine up-rising; Thou understand est my 
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thought afar off. Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
me; It is high; I cannot attain unto it." 

Such an attitude is worship. It is the response of the 
soul to the consciousness of being in the presence of God, 
its out-going into harmony with Him. To educe this 
is the aim of all the services of the church. And here is 
the difference between those churches which, like the 
Roman Catholic, regard ritual as an ultimate contri- 
bution to God, and those which regard it as useful 
but not ultimate. To the strict ritualist the acts of 
ritual are in themselves pleasing to God, apart from 
any effects they may have on men. To the utilitarian 
ritualist they are valuable — he might even venture to 
use the technical term "valid" — only by reason of what 
lies behind them — instruction, awakening, conviction, 
awe, fear, love. It is such spiritual motions which, he 
must believe, are pleasing to God; and any ritual what- 
ever which is not accompanied by these is but as "sound- 
ing brass and as a tinkling cymbal." 

There are many who hold that the function of cere- 
monial is wholly expressive; the soul is filled with these 
spiritual motions and desires to express them to itself 
and to God. Such psychology posits first the existence 
of these inward feelings and then their outward embodi- 
ment. Sacraments are thus "the outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace." But this view, that 
the internal moulds the external, leaves out of sight 
that the external also moulds the internal. Polite 
manners not only express kind feeling but tend to create 
it. Military discipline not only springs from respect 
for authority and obedience to it but tends to beget 
the respectful and obedient spirit. So the bended knee 
and the uplifted cross, the marriage ceremony and the 
sacrament of bread and wine, not only utter the language 
of the soul but tend to create that of which they are the 
utterance. This is the fact upon which the High Church- 
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man of whatever church bases his ceremonial. "But if 
I have not these inward states to express " — objects the 
Low Churchman. "Perform these acts," replies the High 
Churchman, "and you will have them." It is a policy 
opening the door, on the one hand, to unreality and hypoc- 
risy, and, on the other, to the broadening and deepening 
of the soul. 

This separation from common things points to the side 
of the Divine nature which worship chiefly contemplates — 
the transcendence of God. It is the other focus — His 
immanence — which most deeply underlies preaching. 
The preacher endeavors to open the eyes of the torpid 
to discern the eternal lying all about in common things, 
which they think they understand. The Lord showed 
Jeremiah a basket of figs, and said to him, "Jeremiah, 
what seest thou?" and he, who thought he knew a fact 
when he saw it, answered promptly, "Figs"; but the 
Lord then proceeded to show him in this common object 
the whole condition of Jerusalem. Yet beneath the 
main part of the Old Testament there lies rather the con- 
ception of the Divine transcendence, waiting for the New 
Testament to reveal the other side of God's glory — 
His immanence. It is the earlier revelation which lends 
itself more directly to worship. Something of distance 
seems necessary to awaken the sense of wonder, awe, 
authority, gratitude for attention unmerited — or, as the 
theologians define "grace," favor to the undeserving — 
which constitute the soul's primary response to the 
consciousness of the presence of God. Worship therefore 
differentiates the sacred from the common. It estab- 
lishes a difference between them in time, place, occupation, 
dress, manners. This important distinction is over- 
looked by those who oppose observing one day in the 
week as a Sabbath on the ground that every day should 
be a Sabbath; by those who would utilize church- 
buildings for concerts, clubs, picture-shows, picnics, and 
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other secular interests, because of enlarged public service; 
by those who object to a uniform for ministers because 
they hold to the priesthood of all believers; by those 
who decline to baptize their children because all children 
are children of God. Such positions assume that the 
particular is the denial of the universal; although, on 
the contrary, the universal is necessary to the particular, 
and it is through the particular that the universal is 
revealed. The minister differs from other men in dress 
and occupation in order to call attention, not indeed to a 
universal occupation, but to a function which is universal. 
The child is baptized not because the unbaptized are 
not children of God but to illustrate that they are. The 
difference then between common and sacred is but an 
extension of the difference between mine and yours. 
Wherever two personalities approach, there must be 
the recognition of that which belongs specifically to 
each, as well as that which they have in common. 

It is this recognition of the specialness of God which 
worship emphasizes; yet wherever it is torn apart from 
its correlate — the community of man with God — dis- 
sected out and left bare, unreality must result and that 
inhumanity in the conception of God which is a denial 
of the truth of the Incarnation. St. Paul can find nothing 
but the majestic phrases of Hebrew poetry sufficient to 
express his feeling of the vastness of God above men: 
" O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God! How unsearchable are His judgments, 
and His ways past finding out! For who hath known 
the mind of the Lord, or who hath been His counsellor?" 
Yet almost in the same breath he can exclaim, "Abba, 
Father! The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God." And as if the 
blessed intimacy needed expansion, he expatiates, "If 
children, then heirs; heirs of God"; and even, to put 
it on the highest plane, "joint heirs with Christ." 
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This feeling of the presence of God will shape in all its 
parts the service of the church. It will create a hush 
among the ebullient activities of life, so that laughter 
and loud talk will drop to silence on entering a church, 
not because they are wrong but because other feelings 
there claim way. It will make chat right and left with 
one's fellows before the service jarring, and the absence 
of it after service equally jarring. It will prevent minister 
and congregation from regarding the parts of the service 
other than the sermon as "preliminary exercises," and 
will estop him from sitting and fingering his sermon 
while the congregation stand and sing. Perhaps it may 
even prevent him from speaking of them as "the audi- 
ence," and of the church as an "auditorium." It may 
affect the construction of the church-building; and 
instead of having the lines of attention converge upon 
the minister or the choir just behind him, the eye will 
be led to an altar or communion-table or some other 
symbol of the central mystery of Christianity. It will 
mould the sermon. Not that it will banish all forms of 
it but one, but it will make the ultimate aim of all forms 
the same — to awaken in the soul a joyful upreach and a 
responsive "I will." To this end instruction may be 
necessary; but it will not be the object of the sermon, 
as it is properly of a lecture. For a sermon is, or should 
be, a poem, having its aim to arouse feeling. It will of 
course endeavor that the feeling shall not snuggle con- 
tent with itself but shall be transmuted into inward 
action; as it was with the Psalmist, who declared, 
"Mine ears hast Thou opened," and then said at once, 
"Lo, I come to do Thy will, O my God!" Attitude 
in the soul comes thus to be regarded as of more impor- 
tance than opinions or specific acts of the will, and the 
tone, the atmosphere, of a service more important than 
the ideas which are brought away from it. As one who 
has been busy with the interests of the world leaves a 
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church which is filled with this atmosphere, he is compelled 
to exclaim with the patriarch Jacob, "Surely, God is in 
this place, and I knew it not." 

Can this worshipful attitude be taught? In spite of 
the opinion that the poet and the preacher and every 
kind of artist is born, not made, and that teaching here 
is futile, I cannot but believe that it is possible to teach 
much not only of the practice but of the spirit of worship. 
For this it will not be necessary to found professorships 
of ecclesiastical manners, though the etiquette-books 
have a function; but, here as elsewhere, the spirit of 
God, brooding upon that which is without form and 
void, will evolve order and beauty. And in judging 
results we must ever remember that there is no form of 
worship which is best, but that every form is to be 
judged by its efficiency, or, to use St. Paul's word, its 
capacity for edifying. For when he was regulating the 
irregular worship of the Corinthian Church, he announced 
as the true law of worship, "Let all things be done unto 
edifying." Does the ritual result in upbuilding? does 
it spring from and give rise to reverence, awe, joy, 
purpose, enlargement of soul, communion with God? 
Antiquity may be a precious element in it, as may be 
also its fitness to the immediate occasion. But its test 
will be not roots but fruits. "By their fruits," said our 
Lord, "ye shall know them." Edification can flow 
through utterly unlikely channels. Forms historically 
pagan may give rise to worship truly Christian, and 
ideas of God which, when logically faced, are shocking, 
when bathed in the mists of custom, may, in spite of 
their insecure foundations, become beams of the glory 
of God; as says the Psalmist, "He layeth the beams of 
His chambers in the waters." Yet because good fruit 
may sometimes defy logic and grow on poor soil, it does 
not follow that attempts to provide good soil are super- 
fluous. Roses grew better in Sharon than on Mt. 
Carmel. 
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In considering what characteristics ritual should have 
in order to be edifying, we find three. First of all, it 
should be historic. Not that "as it was in the beginning" 
implies "is now, and ever shall be"; but the ritual should 
have its roots in the past, basing itself on the devotion 
of the ages, using to some extent their forms, their 
very words; otherwise it will smell of the paint. The 
hand of the adapter must not be seen, furnishing the 
house; for a ritual should have something of the per- 
manence, the inevitableness, of a work of nature. If 
changed every week, it pleases only the inventor, and 
him not long. "Sir," says the thirsty soul, "thou has 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep." To feel 
oneself standing surrounded by generations of the past 
at their devotions is a step to feeling oneself standing 
in the presence of God; for the voice of the individual 
is then blended with that of all the generations in their 
rapt utterance, "Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling- 
place!" 

The second characteristic of an edifying ritual is that 
it should include the individual element. All the great 
liturgies do this through their elastic admission of local 
variations. There are hardly two parishes in any 
church particular for uniformity where the service is 
exactly alike; and, more express than this, place, large 
or small, is always established for that distinctive field 
for individualism — a sermon. Further still, the atti- 
tude of the ritual to its worshipper must be not that of 
a master but of a servant; not "Here am I, established, 
divine, sacrosanct. Conform yourself to me," but "How 
can I best serve the multitudinous you?" The wor- 
shipper should feel himself not cramping his limbs into 
a mould, but expanding with a deep inspiration of the 
joy of existence. "I opened my mouth and drew in 
my breath, for my delight was in Thy commandments." 
He, or his representative — some committee, convention, 
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synod, or other establishing body — may pick and choose 
stones for their temple. Let them beware that it is not 
furnished and upholstered in the latest fashion; but let 
them also beware that they do not build the tombs of 
the prophets. 

The third characteristic of an edifying ritual is that 
it should include not only the individual but the cor- 
porate element. It must ask not only a conscious 
response but an unconscious one. The primary pre- 
dominant choice which utters itself in "I will" is the 
strongest of the bands of a man; but behind and around 
it are the cords which are tied to ancestry, education, 
custom, taste, belief, and by all these must worship 
draw the soul. While at one time it gives him the 
consciousness of standing naked and alone before God, 
at another it will make him feel himself tied in with the 
great mass of humanity and, through living in ways 
which are saving, moving on with it to salvation un- 
consciously and steadily, as the glaciers move. He is 
glad Jesus said that the kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation, but that the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself, so that a man may cast seed into the 
ground, and then sleep and rise night and day, and the 
seed will spring and grow up, though he knoweth not 
how. Something of this large, organic, cosmic character 
of religion must make itself felt in an edifying ritual. 

The importance of preaching, on the one hand, or of 
worship, on the other, has been recognized in every age. 
The importance of both has been recognized more rarely. 
Their parity of importance found architectural expression 
in the church which George Herbert built at Leighton 
in Huntingdonshire; where, says Izaak Walton, "by 
his order the reading-pew and pulpit were a little distant 
from each other and both of an equal height; for he 
would often say 'They should neither have a precedency 
or priority of the other, but that prayer and preaching, 
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being equally useful, might agree like brethren.'" 
Preaching and worship are the two wings by which the 
services of the church are uplifted from the ground 
and borne on swift and efficient flight man-ward and 
God-ward; like the cherub of whom Ezekiel said, "With 
twain he did fly." Sermons which are not filled with 
reverence, ritual which is not revealing and edifying, 
both crawl. Only where each has the aid of the other 
does the service wing full flight toward heaven. 



